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find passages to prove either in the works of the Theravada. Even
about the Sarvastivadins, who came some three centuries after
Buddha's death, Professor Stcherbatsky writes: "Considering . . .
that these would-be realists, like all Buddhists, denied the exis-
tence of soul or personality (atman, piidgala), our uncertainty
increases and the suspicion arises that the battle between the
Sarvastivadins and their opponents was fought on an altogether
different plane, about a question which had little to do with our
conceptions of realism and idealism/'1 The remark that it is
neither xttir modern idealism nor realism applies, to a large extent,
to the original teachings of Buddha. Buddha could not have
viewed the problem in the way in which we do it. He might not
have thought of the epistemological problem at all, though he
could have spoken of the ideal life in Nirvana. But later on in
the Mahayana, this ideal was conceived to be the essence of the
universe, and was spoken of as the paramdrthasatya or final truth
and identified with the Sunya, Alaya, and Tathagatagarbha. The
attempt was made especially by the Vijnanavadins to reconstruct
the world from the standpoint of the Alaya, and the result was
absolute idealism.
We cannot say with certainty that Mahayana does not really
represent Buddha's teaching, and that the actual philosophy of
Buddha should be understood only with the help of the psycho-
logical, philological and historical methods. The use of these
methods is not denied; but it has to be noted that the people
directly affected by the teaching had as great chances of under-
standing Buddha's words correctly as we with the help of
philology, etc. The words of Buddha were living language for
them, while for us they form a dead one. Hence tradition that
has a continuity cannot be overlooked. There is much truth in
the saying that a system must be understood by what it refutes,
that is, in the light of its rival theories, because then only can its
peculiarity be grasped. But it is also true, on the other hand, that
a philosopher, as Kant says, sometimes understands his own mind
much less than his student. And it may be maintained that even
Buddha did not understand his own thought fully, that is, he
did not see its full implications. There is another possibility,
namely, by going into the etymological meaning of his words,
we may picture his ideas quite differently from what Buddha
himself thought. This is a danger. The etymological meaning
* The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 4.
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